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PRESENTACION 


Durante los dias 3 al 5 de abril del presente afio, tuvo lugar 
en San Antonio, Texas, una reunión de tedlogos hispanos de los 
Estados Unidos. Esta reunión se celebró en el Centro México- 
Americano de esa ciudad, bajo los auspicios del Fondo de 
Educación Teológica, radicado en Princeton, Nueva Jersey. 
Puesto que durante algunos años este Fondo ha contribuido a la 
formación teológica de hispanos de todas las denominaciones, 
se reunió en San Antonio un prometedor grupo de teólogos, 
tanto católicos como protestantes. Con el fin de darlas a 
conocer a un público mayor, en este número publicamos dos de 
las ponencias presentadas allí. 


Por otra parte, el hilo que le da unidad al presente número 
de Apuntes es el de la historia. El primer artículo trata de 
cómo y sobre qué bases ha de emprenderse una lectura de la 
historia desde una perspectiva hispana. Pero ese artículo 
termina diciendo que no se trata sólo de leer y escribir 
historia, sino también de hacerla. Entonces, en el segundo 
artículo, el Dr. Lara-Braud nos da un ejemplo de la clase de 
práctica pastoral que hace historia. Por último, en su Reseña 
Bibliográfica, el Dr. Barton nos presenta un libro en el que uno 
- de los nuestros, que ha vivido buena parte de nuestra historia, 
la consigna para generaciones futuras. 


Esperamos que estos esfuerzos sirvan de estímulo a otros 
semejantes. 


ps rector e dEl eel México-Americano 
Theology, : Southern | Motnedist University 
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Towards a New Reading of History 
Justo L. Gonzdlez 


(A paper read at the First Hispanic American Theological 
Encounter, Mexican American Cultural Center, San Antonio, 
April 3-5, 1981) 


It is clear that most of us gathered here are convinced that 
it is necessary to reread history from a Hispanic perspective. 
But what is also clear is that we would find it difficult to 
agree on exactly what we mean by such a perspective. By this 


I do not mean simply that some of us bring a Puerto Rican - 


perspective, others a Chicano perspective, etc. All that is 
true, and we must deal with it. But the basic point at which 
there is need for further discussion is the question of the basis 
on which we define that which is Hispanic. 


There are three different yet complementary ways to 
define the Hispanic. 


The first of these is racial. Many of us speak of ourselves - 


as La Raza, which a dictionary would very inaccurately 
translate as "The Race." This is a term that has gained new 
currency in relatively recent struggles. But its origin dates 
further back than I can determine. (As a matter of fact, the 
origin of such a term, and the various shades of meaning it has 
had at different times, would be a very interesting field of 
research.) Many of us grew up speaking of October 12, not as 
Columbus Day, but as el Dia de la Raza —the day of The Race. 
The notion of a mestizo race, born out of the bloody mixing of 
Spanish and Indian blood, is deeply ingrained in the self- 
understanding of many an Hispanic. To this is added the 
contribution of the blacks that were brought unwillingly to 
these lands. And all of these together, in different proportions, 
shades and colors, are La Raza. This notion probably has its 
roots in a reaction to the Spanish insistence on "pureza de 
sangre." But in any case it was reinforced in the Mexican 
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Revolution, and has become a strong item of self-identity as 
we seek to live in the racist society of the United States. 
What others may not see, for it is peculiar to the notion of La 
Raza, is precisely the idea that we are a mixed race, that we 
cannot claim and do not wish to claim pureza de sangre, that 
In us merge the bloodstreams of Europe, Africa, and ancient 
America. 


A second way to define that which is Hispanic is culture, 
particularly language. There are many among us who do not 
identify with the notion of La Raza. As a matter of fact, we 
must confess that there is in some Hispanic circles a racism 
which may by just as invidious as that which exists in the 
dominant culture. Countries of origin also may divide us. But 
in one thing we are united: we all speak the same language. We 
may have attended schools where we were covered with an 
English veneer. But when the time comes to pray we prefer to 
do so in our mother tongue. (And when the time comes to 
curse.) Across all our differences, there is that link of a 
common language, and of the many other cultural elements 
which are related to it. We make fun of the different rhythms 
with which we speak. But still, we are proud to speak a 
common language which bespeaks a common heritage. For 
many, this is the one link that makes it possible to speak of all 
of us as Hispanics, and should provide the main parameter for 
a Hispanic rereading of history. 


A third way to look at the Hispanic is on the basis of class. 
Most Hispanics in this country belong to the lower classes. 
Their dominant experience is one of poverty, exploitation and 
voicelessness. From this perspective, the real issue is not race 
nor culture, but the manner in which race and culture have 
been used to keep us down, to take our lands from us, and in 
general to keep us out of power.-History must be rewritten, 
not simply because as it now stands it is racist, or because it 
ignores the contributions of our Hispanic ancestry, but because 
it supports the present class structure, which we as Hispanics 
must decry and seek to abolish. Thus seen, a new reading of 
history from a Hispanic perspective would be one which bares 
the hidden oppressive agendas of the traditional understanding 
of history. 


My own view is that all three of these have significant 
contributions to make towards our self-understanding, and that 
the concentration on any one of these to the exclusion of the 
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of a racist society, we have an important contribution to make 
as we seek to define ourselves as a race that is not a race. But 
there are also dangers inherent to such a selfunderstanding. 
The first that immediately comes to mind is that we allow our 
agenda to be determined by the dominant culture; that, 
because that culture is racist, we come too quickly to the 
conclusion the the issues are indeed racial issues. A second 
danger is that we fall into the trap of claiming that we behave 
in a particular way because there is a particular racial strain 
in us. I have seen Hispanics do this. But, after all, such claims 
of an inherent racial ethos are at the heart of the racism 
which we so deplore. 


Therefore, it would seem to me, the important contributior 
which our self-understanding as La Raza has to make must be 
tempered by the other two parameters of culture and class. 


Let us look for a moment at culture as the basis of our 
identity, and in particular at language. There is no doubt thai 
there is a great deal of truth in that, and that most of us love 
the Spanish tongue. But we must not forget that culture, which 
to the oppressed becomes a means of identity and self- 
preservation, usually expresses a previous form of oppression. 
and can become the means for a new form of oppression within 
our own ranks. Spanish, which I often speak here as a means of 
protest, I speak also because my Spanish ancestors conquered. 
exploited and oppressed my Indian ancestors. The same pair 
which we experience now when some of our children seem te 
be forgetting our mother tongue was experienced four hundrec 
years ago when our ancestors were forced to leave aside their — 
Nahuatl or their Arawak, and to speak the language of the 
conquerors. And even before that, the conquerors spoke what - 
we now Call Spanish because in the long struggle for supremacy 


others is a reductionism in which some significant elements 
may be lost. 
The notion of La Raza must not be abandoned. In the midst 
$ 
2 
: 


in the Iberian Peninsula Castile had gained the upper hand. It is 
not mere coincidence that 1492, the year that marked the birth 
of La Raza and the final victory of Castilian over Moorish 
arms, is also the year when the first systematic Spanish 
grammar was published. The century that produced Cortez alse 
produced Cervantes, and the arms of one and the language of 
the other have both been used to subjugate our people. When to 


be cultured became synonymous with speaking good Spanish, 
the Conquista was complete. 


SA 
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But that connection between language and oppression did 
_hot end with the Conquista. For generations it has been used in 
Spanish-speaking countries as a means to support class 
distinction. As we moved into this country (or as this country 
took the lands that were ours, whatever the case may be), that 
connection has shifted. It is now English that is used as a 
means to support classist and racist inequalities. In response to 
this situation, we go back to our Hispanic cultural roots, and 
- seek to preserve our identity by preserving our language. And 
this is good. But an understanding of the Hispanic which is 
based solely on the cultural and linguistic, without giving due 
consideration to class and economic oppression, is an unwar- 
_vranted reductionism. Furthermore, it risks perpetuating the 
_ use of "proper" Spanish as a means to keep down those in our 
own community who for reasons of class or parentage speak a 
_ different sort of Spanish. 


Language and culture are important. They are part of who 
we are. We must love our language and our culture. But we 
must also remember that our struggle is not limited to those 
issues, and that in the present ordering of society class and 
race are also important factors which must not be ignored. 


Finally, there is no doubt that the notion of class, and the 
deeper understanding of oppression that goes with it, must be 
part of our attempts at rewriting history. Without it we 
flounder in the sentimental and aesthetic allurements of race 
and culture. Without it we do not understand the forces behind 
the oppression of our people, or behind the prevailing racism 
and the attempt to force us to abandon our culture. Further- 
more, Class is one of the most important factors that give our 
struggle a universal linkage. Through it we come to understand 
the oppression and the struggles of the poor anywhere, no 
matter what their race or their language. Particularly as we 
look at what is taking place in Latin America today, we are 
able to identify with the poor against their oppressors, even 
though the oppressors, at least at the local level, speak the 
same language as we do and probably reflect the same mixture 
of races that we reflect. To speak of class struggle in this 
country may be taboo, and immediately raise the spectre of 
Marxism. But there is no way around it: the Hispanic struggle 
is, in part at least, a class struggle. And those of us who are 
not oppressed by class must come to realize this before we 
make any attempts at joining the Hispanic cause. 


Let me put it in a different way. To attempt to rewrite 
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history from a Hispanic perspective without regard for issues 
of class and economic oppression may be a disservice to the 
Hispanic community. It may simply provide another means to 
justify or to make more palatable the oppression which now 
exists. 


But a reductionism to the issues of class also has its 
dangers. By providing a universally valid explanation oí our 
struggle it may make it more difficult to focus on the concrete 
issues before us. In many of our situations, the concreteness of 
the struggle is seen when we bring in the issues of race and 
culture. Take for instance the question of Puerto Rican 
independence. There is no doubt that class structures and 
struggles play an important role in the debate. But the issue 
also includes the question of culture, and how self-identity can 
be preserved. To speak only in terms of class would blunt the 
edge of that concrete struggle. 


In summary, as we seek a new reading of history from a 
Hispanic perspective we must take into account race as we 
understand it, culture, and class, these three, although I would 
be inclined to say that class is the greatest. 


Y. 


Let us now move to the question of what this new reading 
will entail. At this point, all that I can do is to try to give 
some indications of what may be the program before us. 
Indeed, the attempt to reread all of history from a Hispanic 
perspective may be one of the crucial tasks of our entire 
generation. The old readings are so ingrained in us, and the 
sources are so stacked against us, that the task will be gigantic 
and painful. 


But in any Case it would seem that this task will entail 
three enterprises. 


The first and most obvious is to rediscover and reemphasize 
the Hispanic elements that are forgotten in normative history. 
Within the field of Ecclesiastical History, there are many such 
elements. The few that I shall now mention are examples of 
the many that we shall discover as we seek our new reading. 


Item |. We all know that the thirteenth century saw one of 
the greatest flourishings of Christian theology, particularly in 
the work of St. Thomas Aquinas. We also know that a great 
deal of the significance of his work was due to the manner in 
which he related Christian doctrine and traditional Augustini- 
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anism to the new philosophy that was being brought into 
Western Europe. But what few of us realize is the very 
Significant role of Spain in that process. Moslem Cordova gave 
the world both Averroes, the most noted of Moslem philoso- 
phers, and Maimonides, the most influential of the Jewish. And 
Christian Spain, in the recently conquered city of Toledo 
provided a center of translation, where Domingo Gonzalez and 
Juan Hispano made the philosophy of the Moslem world 
available to Latin speaking Christians. It was out of that 


center that the challenge arose to which Thomas Aquinas 
responded. 


Item 2. In most church histories, page after page is devoted 
to the Crusades. The Spanish Reconquista is mentioned only in 
passing. Yet, a case could be made that the latter was indeed 
much more significant than the Crusades for the later course 
of Christian history, and that the reason why the Crusades 
have overshadowed it is that they were more important for 
that part of Europe which has traditionally drawn the attention 
of historians. 


Item 3. Most church histories, when coming to the 
sixteenth century, deal with it as if the most important events 
of the time were the Protestant Reformation. But in truth the 
jury is still out, for it is too soon to tell whether it is the 
Reformation or the Spanish conquest of the New World that 
will have the more lasting impact on the course of Christianity 
and of world history. And the entire question of the relation 
between these two events remains largely unexplored. What is 
the connection between the influx of gold from Mexico and 
Peru and the policies of Charles V in Germany? Just speculate 
for a moment. Without that gold, could Charles V have 
prevented Clement VII from annuling the marriage between 
Henry VIII and Catherine of Aragon? And, given such an 
annulment, what course would Christianity have followed in 
England? Or, could Philip II have dared to follow his seemingly 
insane policy towards the United Provinces had it not been 
that he trusted in the resources of his overseas empire? 


All of this brings me to the second step in our program for 
a new reading of history. Perhaps what we must do is to turn 
history, so to speak, inside out. Traditionally, history has been 
written from the center, and seen as moving out towards the 
periphery. We begin Church history by talking about the 
Church in Jerusalem, and how Christianity spread throughout 
the Roman Empire. Once the Empire becomes Christian, we 
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tell the story of Christianity in it, and then add that the 
Church spread beyond the borders of the Empire, and how it 
did so. Then we continue with the history of European 
Christianity, with a footnote about the conquest of the New 
World and nineteenth century colonialism. Even in the field of 
the History of Missions, we always seem to stand at the 
center, and see Christianity spreading out from wherever we 
stand. 


Perhaps our contribution as Hispanics may be to take a 
gigantic leap, and look at the history of Christianity, not from 
the center moving out, but from the edges, as it comes to us 
and engulfs us. Actually, a case can be made that the most 
significant events in the history of the Church have taken 
place precisely at those edges: the gentiles listening to Paul's 
proclamation; the Germanic tribes encountering missionaries 
from the South; Moctezuma and the succeeding generations 
trying to figure out the bearded invaders. 


This "history inside out," together with our rediscovery of 
forgotten Hispanic elements in history, will mean that our 
history, as we reread it, will no longer be focused on the North 
Atlantic. Our struggle will be against a tribalistic history, 
which centers its attention on the North-Atlantic tribe as if it 
‘were the Chosen People. Precisely because we are La Raza, 
because we cannot and do not wish to claim any "pureza de 
sangre," we may be particularly well qualified for this task. 


This will not be an easy task, for it will require that at 
every stake of our history we so to speak "get there" before 
the center engulfs us. We must be gentiles before we meet 
Paul. We must be in Quisqueya before Columbus in order to 
understand the real impact of his coming. We must be in 
Tenochtitlan before Cortez, and in Aztlan before Sam 
Houston. 


Finally, and here it is that the issues of class become most 
important, we must be ready to turn history, not only inside 
out, but also upside down. This is what is often meant by 
looking at history "from below." I call it "upside down history," 
because, almost by definition, history is written from above. 
We are all familiar with the common quip that a heretic is 
someone who lost. We may have difficulties with the face- 
tiousness of such a remark. But we must realize that history is 
usually written from the perspective of those who won. The 
sources that would allow us to understand the losers have usu- 
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ally disappeared, either because they were intentionally 
destroyed or because no one took the trouble to copy and 
preserve them. In any case, history as it is usually told 
represents the interests of the powerful, or at least of those 
who eventually became powerful. 


The turning of history upside down must include, not only 
those moments of history with which we identify most because 
of our cultural heritage as Hispanics, but the entirety of 
history. In the field of Ecclesiastical History, we must read 
"from below," not only the history of the Conquest, of the 
Wars of Independence and of the Mexican American War, but 
also of the early Councils, the Crusades, the Hundred Years' 
War, and the Reformation. 


Once again, this is clearly a task to be undertaken by 
generations of historians, too vast to be described here in any 
more than the broadest outline. But, again by way of example, 
allow me to look at one particular instance. 


When I first studied the history of the Trinitarian debates, I 
had great difficulty visualizing their significance. My profes- 
sors, mostly schooled in the tradition of Harnack, had little 
sympathy for seemingly endless discussions as to whether or 
not the Son was consubstantial with the Father. The 
controversies themselves, and particularly the comment of 
Gregory Nazianzen, that one couldn't even have one's shoes 
repaired without getting into a discussion as to the begetting 
of the Son, seemed to my professors and to me no more than 
one more instance of the strange penchant of the human 
psyche for idle fanaticism. As years have gone by, I have begun 
to question that superior attitude of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. Perhaps the reason why the debate 
seemed so frivolous to us was that we did not understand some 
of the dimensions involved. My first approach, true to the 
schooling I had received, was to seek to understand the 
philosophical and theological issues more profoundly. This 
gave me greater appreciation for the religious issues involved, 
and in particular for the arguments of Athanasius relating 
soteriology with the doctrine of the Trinity. But still, there 
seemed to be another element that eluded me. 


Then, on a completely different project, I began studying 
the social teachings of the great theologians of the fourth 
century. And I found some rather surprising tenets: 


Ambrose, commenting on the doctrines of the philosophers, 
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says: "They considered it consonant with justice that one 
should treat common, that is, public property as public, and 
private as private. But this is not even in accord with nature, 
for nature has poured forth all things for all people for 
common use. God has ordered all things to be produced, so that 
there should be food in common to all, and that the earth 
should be a common possession for all. Nature, therefore, has 
produced a common right for all, but greed has made it a right 
for a few." 


Jerome: "I agree with the popular saying, that one is rich 
either through one's own injustice or by inheriting from an 
unjust person." 


And in the East, Basil: "The beasts become fertile wher 


they are young, but quickly cease to be so. But capital 


produces interest from the very beginning, and this in turn 
multiplies into infinity. All that grows ceases to do so when it 
reaches its normal size. But the money of the greedy never 
stops growing." 


Gregory Nazianzen: After sin came into the world, "greec 
destroyed the original nobility of nature, and turned law intc 
the handmaiden of the powerful. But you, do look to “the 


original equality, not to the latter distinction; not to the law 


of the powerful, but to the law of the Creator." 


The quotations could go on endlessly. But the basic point 
should be clear: could there be a connection between these 
people's social and economic doctrine and their staunch 


defense of the doctrine of the Trinity? 


Bishop Christopher Mwoleka, of Tanzania, has defended the 
Tanzanian program of socialism on the basis of Trinitarian 


doctrine, arguing that the Trinity is not a subject for specula- 
tion, but rather an object for imitation, and that the shared 


life of the Trinity is the model for human sharing. To believe 
in the Trinity, argues Mwoleka, is to imitate the Trinity 
through equal sharing of goods and power. 


Mwoleka's argument, together with all the quotations 
above, make me wonder, could it be that the Trinitarian 
controversy had social and political overtones of which we are 
not aware? Harnack has said that the Council of Nicea was 
"the apotheosis of Jesus." Could it be that what was really at 
stake was the "carpenterization oí God"? Could this be the 
reason why so many of the Emperors soon came to view the 
Nicene faith with strong disfavor? Could it be that the 
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traditional view of the events of the fourth century as having 
to do mostly with speculative and abstract issues was the 
manner in which the powerful eventually coopted the Nicene 
faith? Could it be that what that shoemaker was asking 
Gregory Nazianzen what whether God was more like the 
distant Emperor in his palace or like a poor shoemaker in his 
hovel? These are questions which are worth pondering. And 
there are literally thousands of other similar questions which 
will come forth as we seek to reread the history of the Church 
by turning it upside down. 


Finally, two footnotes which are of crucial importance. 


The first is that, although I have dealt here only with 
Church History, the new Hispanic reading must encompass all 
of history. This must be so for three reasons: First, because it 
is Clear that Church History does not take place in a vacuum. 
Political and economic factors play a role in the history of the 
church, just as they play a role in any human enterprise. 
Secondly, because this is the only way in which we can read 
history "inside out." As Hispanics who claim all our heritage, 
we must not be willing to say, or to imply, that historical 
significance arrived at these shores with Christopher Colum- 
bus. Thirdly, out of faith, for as a historian of the Church, that 
is, as a historian who belongs to the Church, I claim and affirm 
that the source of the history of the Church is also the pivotal 
point and the goal of all human history. 


The second and final footnote: We must not be content with 
a new reading of history. Our new view of history from a 
Hispanic perspective must lead us to the making of our own 
history. The problem with a history written by others is that it 
works as a tool to keep us from.making our own history. The 
outcome of a history written by us should, be our commitment 
to the making of a history shaped by us. To claim the right to 
reshape our past must go hand in hand with our claiming the 
right to shape our future. 


Resumen 


Lo hispano puede definirse a base de tres perspectivas: 
raza, cultura y clase. Ninguna de ellas ha de abandonarse si 
hemos de entender lo que significa ser hispano en los Estados 
Unidos. Sobre esas bases, tenemos que volver a leer, a escribir 
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y a hacer la historia a nuestro propio modo. Esto implica 


esencialmente tres cosas: 


una historia que 


recupere los 


elementos hispanos frecuentemente olvidados; una historia 
escrita "desde la periferia", y no desde el centro; y una historia 
escrita "desde abajo". En el ensayo se dan ejemplos de lo que 
cada uno de estos puntos puede envolver, como bosquejo de lo 
que ha de ser tarea, no de un historiador, sino de muchos. 


Apuntes bibliográficos 


Prophets Denied Honor: An Antho- 
logy on the Hispanic Church in the 
United States, edited by Antonio M. 
Stevens Arroyo, C.P. (Maryknoll, 
N.H.: Orbis Books, 1980) 


Este libro no es análisis socioló- 
gico ni es tampoco historia. Pero sí 
es un libro que debe ser leído por 
todo aquél que desee entender el 
cristianismo hispano en los Estados 
Unidos. 


La selección de materiales del 
Padre Stevens Arroyo provee una 
excellente perspectiva sobre la 
complejidad interna de un movi- 
miento que desde fuera puede pare- 
cer más uniforme de lo que en 
realidad es. Usando los Encuentros 
Nacionales Hispanos de 1972 y 1977 
como los focos alrededor de los 
cuales expresa la dinámica del cre- 
ciente sentido de identidad auto- 
conciente, el autor organiza sus 
materiales de tal modo que comu- 
nica el sentido de impulso y de 
esperanza que la comunidad católi- 
ca hispana ha experimentado al 
luchar por lograr, en la acción 
pastoral y en los procesos de tomar 
decisiones, un papel proporcional a 
su importancia dentro de la comu- 
nidad católica total en los Estados 
Unidos. Ese sentido de impulso se 
acrecienta, y la capacidad del lec- 
tor de entender de qué se trata se 
expande, gracias al comentario e 
interpretación con que el editor 
introduce sus capítulos y los mate- 
riales presentados. 
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El autor mismo reconoce la falta 
de perspectivas protestantes en es- 
te volumen. Sería de esperarse que 
apareciera otra obra que expusiera 
toda la gama de la experiencia 
cristiana hispana en los Estados 
Unidos. 

Edwin E. Sylvest, Jr. 


Republican Protestantism in Az- 
tlan, por E. C. Orozco (Los Ange- 
les: The Peterins Press, 1980) 


Este libro es valioso por varias 
razones. La más sencilla es que no 
hay muchos autores de temas hitó- 
ricos eclesiásticos. 


El Dr. Orozco combina los ante- 
cedentes históricos, culturales y 
religiosos del pueblo indio de Méxi- 
co, la conquista militar y eclesiás- 
tica española, el desarrollo del 
cristianismo mexicano, el origen de 
la república "americana", el des- 
arrollo de una religión civil, y el 
protestantismo en los Estados Uni- 


dos, para probar su argumento de - 


que el protestantismo en los Esta- 
dos Unidos vino a ser una religión 
civil con ropaje de cristianismo, y 
que esto se encuentra en conflicto 
con una religión auténtica chicana 
cuyas bases se arraigan en la cultu- 
ra mexicana. 

Para la comunidad católica en el 
suroeste, el libro refuerza la auten- 
ticidad del catolicismo chicano. 
Para la comunidad protestante, 
ofrece una oportunidad de estudio y 
diálogo. 

Roy D. Barton 
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Monsenor Romero: Model Pastor for the Hispanic 
Diaspora 
Jorge Lara-Braud 


(A paper read at the First Hispanic American Theological 
Encounter, Mexican American Cultural Center, San Antonio, 
April 3-5, 1981) 


With the possible exception of John Paul II, no church 
figure in recent years has received as much attention and 
acclaim as Oscar Arnulfo Romero, the slain archbishop of San 
Salvador. His first biography in English translation has been 
published by Orbis Books on March 24, 1981, to coincide with 
the first anniversary of his assassination (Archbishop Romero: 
Martyr of El Salvador, by Plácido Erdozain). I consider it an 
undeserved honor to have written the introduction. 


From everything I have heard, read and personally known 
about him, what stands out is his role as an exemplary pastor. 
On the eve of his funeral, thirteen bishops from Latin America 
and Europe present in San Salvador drafted a statement in 
which they pay tribute to him as "the example of the bishop we 
dreamed of in Medellin and Puebla." You will recall that these 
landmark meetings of the Latin American Bishops' Conference 
(CELAM II and III) made "the preferential option for the poor" 
the distinctive pastoral priority consistent with the Gospel's 
witness to Jesus whose vindication of the poor is the initiation 
of God's Kingdom in human history. 


To act out the theology of Medellin and Puebla is to 
experience an evangelical conversion. It entails a conscious 
following of Jesus in ways that parallel today his own 
preaching and ministry. It also involves an inevitable confron- 
tation with people and forces that attempt to keep the 
Kingdom from becoming a historical reality. In Latin America 
and the United States that confrontation is especially con- 
flictive because the defense of the order antagonistic to the 
Kingdom is made, as in the time of Jesus, in the name of 
religious tradition and national security. 
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In the same tribute to Archbishop Romero, his friends say 
that they are not surprised by his assassination, nor do they 
consider it an isolated incident. In their view it is the 
predictable outcome of the evangelical option to side with the 
marginals. Thus, the martyrdom of Monsefior Romero brings to 
greater clarity the endless crucifixions of campesinos, indi- 
gents, workers, students, priests, pastoral workers and nuns. 
"As with the death of Jesus, these atrocities are the result of 
human injustice, and yet, at the same time, they are also the 
seeds of resurrection." 


It seems to me appropiate to bracket the pastoral ministry 
of Oscar Arnulfo Romero between the hopeful categories of 
conversion and resurrection. These were words frequently on 
his lips, from his consecration as Archbishop of San Salvador 
on February 22 of 1977 to his martyrdom on March 24, 1980. 


We know his appointment as head of the archdiocese of San 
Salvador was received with dismay by those oriented toward 
Medellin, and with delight by those ranged against it. He was 
known to be a cautious traditionalist whose concept of 
reconciliation was to avoid conflict by every honorable means 


possible. His style was that of behind the scenes negotiations — 


with church and government authorities in time of stress. 


After all, the rich, the military, the president, and his fellow 


bishops were the kind of influential Christians who needed 


persistent friendly persuasion to share their power with the. 
powerless, and whose abuses were more likely to be curbed by 


private reprimand than by public denunciation. 


The archbishop's conversion began abruptly, within three 


weeks. On March 12, together with two lay companions, Fr. 
Rutilio Grande, a Jesuit, possibly the best loved priest of the 


archdiocese, was gunned down. A pastor to rural communities, 


Father Rutilio denounced the social irresponsibility of the 
landed aristocracy and, in a memorable demonstration, had 
stated that in El Salvador to be a genuine Christian meant te 
become illegal. When Monsefior Romero held his bullet-ridder 
body he felt as though he were lifting the body of Jesus after 
the crucifixion. On that day, he promised his crucified Lord te 
pattern his pastoral office after that of Rutilio. 


| 


On the following Sunday, all churches were closed so that 


in a single eight o'clock mass broadcast over YSAX, the 
Catholic radio station, the whole country would learn of the 


assassination and of the archbishop's resolve not to dialogue in 
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any way with the government until the murder had been 
Clarified and the assassins brought to the bar of justice. 


That was the beginning of another style of preaching for 
the archbishop. He would use the Sunday eight o'clock mass to 
preach lucid expositions of the lectionary Bible texts, weaving 
them into a detailed analysis of the political, economic and 
spiritual realities affecting the life of his flock. These 
extended homilies, an hour or longer in length, were heard by 
practically every Salvadoran with access to a radio. A leading 
Baptist layman was to tell me months later that, irrespective 
of what he learned in his Sunday School class or in his 
congregation's preaching service, he had already heard from 
Monsefior Romero the kind of Biblical truth that would guide 
his life for the rest of the week. He assumed that was also the 
experience of most of his fellow-congregants. 


The homilies also brought about a profound appreciation for 
the centrality of the Bible in the educational and liturgical 
experience of the whole Catholic Church in El Salvador, 
particularly in the base-level church communities which 
mushroomed throughout the country, especially among the 
‘urban and rural poor. Monseñor Romero gave top priority to 
these communities as the most pertinent expression of the 
body of Christ in the concrete day-to-day existence of 
Christians struggling to displace the tradition of Christendom 
(the Church as the client and legitimator of culture) in favor 
of a church free to be the vehicle for historical realizations of 
the Kingdom of God. 


Such novel pastoral practice brought tens of thousands back 
from nominal Christianity to a vital resurgence of evangelical 
commitment. With an open Bible, with a rediscovery of the 
person of Jesus, and with a new sense of the congregation as 
the priesthood of all believers, priests and laity coalesced as a 
people's movement clamoring for the transformation of El 
Salvador into a just society. It is no coincidence that much of 
the new political leadership in peasant leagues, trade unions, 
professional associations and university campuses has emerged 
from the new church led by archbishop Romero. 


It is no coincidence, either, that the persecution of the 
church by the military and the para-military groups has 
focused on church leaders and base-level church communities. 
Nor is it a coincidence that the defenders of the old order, in 
the name of true Christianity and anti-communism, have dealt 
with the new church as a den of subversives and heretics. How 
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a single culprit brought to trial? 


There is one thing about which the persecutors are right: if 
any group is responsible for the social unrest in El Salvador it 
is the church led by Oscar Arnulfo Romero before and after his 
martyrdom. As he said to me when I first met him in 1977: 
"Our persecutors are confused. They are not used to seeing the 
face of a church converted to the poor. To raise the question 
of their rights is to call in question the whole established 
order. That is why they have no other category for us but that 
of subversives. And they treat us in the only way they know 
how: with violent words and violent actions. But we are not 
giving up our position or our hope for their conversion." 


As a pastor, he agonized over the growing estrangement — 
and eventual antagonism of four of his five fellow-bishops (the ' 
exception being his present successor, Bishop Arturo Rivera y 
Damas). Arguing that the church cannot take sides because of. 
its reconciling vocation, the four blamed him for fostering 
unrest, for allying the church with Marxists, for alienating the 
well-to-do, and for provoking the authorities. He countered by 
citing the Bible's witness to God's bias for the poor and the 
parallel case made in the social encyclicals, Vatican II, 
Medellín and Puebla. He reminded them of how all those 
writings call the rich and the poor to conversion to Jesus 
Christ, but the response expected from each is different. The 
rich are called to give up their self-protection which is 
injustice to the poor. The poor are called to be free from the ~ 
oppression of the rich so that together they may create a 
Civilization of love. To no avail. On the day of his funeral, a 
huge sign draped part of the cathedral facade. It bore the 
name of the four bishops and the papal nuncio under the 
heading "These are not invited." 


else can one explain the assassination of the Archbishop, ten 
priests, four women religious and scores of lay leaders, without 
> a 


Romero meant to do and to be with his church than his four 
pastoral letters. What makes them truly pastoral is their 
collective authorship. It was not below his dignity to consult 
theologians and peasants, social scientists and primary school 
teachers, base-level communities and popular organizations. 
The fourth one written seven months before his martyrdom is 
perhaps the most ecclesial and the most populist, in the best 
sense of the term. Here, together with his flock, he sets down 
perspectives consistent with the Puebla Documents and the 
Salvadoran crisis. 


=a 
Perhaps there is no clearer enunciation of what Archbishop 3 
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He underscores four requirements and three spheres for 
evangelization. The requirements are: 


1. An attitude of searching. The church's tradition is kept 
alive by a spirit of renewal compatible with changing circum- 
stances. The church is historical, not antiquarian. It is in via, 
guided by the Word of God, which has an inexhaustible 
pertinence to human affairs because the One who speaks and 
acts is the One who makes all things new. 


2. A preferential option for the poor. He cites Puebla's 
attention to the situation of injustice prevailing in Latin 
America, and also its rejection of the dichotomy between 
spiritual mission and human betterment. Puebla, he notes, 
confirms the pastoral position of the archdiocese on behalf of 
the poor, a position which is willing to risk persecution and 
death. Such is the price of a prophetic mission which dares to 
support concretely the fundamental right of workers and 
peasants freely to create their own organizations so that they 
may defend their interests and thereby contribute to the well- 
being of all of society. 


3. A unity of collective pastoral action. The bishop's role as 
the leading pastor is not an automatic prerogative, but a gift 
of the Spirit authenticated by the efficacy with which it 
enables the gifts of all the members to serve the well-being of 
the mystical body of Christ. This entails joint planning, mutual 
consultation and even mutual correction. Emphasis is given to 
the formation of lay leadership and the encouragement of 
base-level ecclesial communities. As Jon Sobrino has observed, 
Archbishop Romero conjoined "the grave responsibility of 
teaching with the grave responsibility of learning." 


4, Pastoral adaptation. Keen analyst of old and new 
circumstances, Archbishop Romero discovers in them constant 
opportunities for evangelization. Within this last requirement, 
he distinguishes three spheres: a) Popular religiosity; b) Small 
communities; and c) Companionship with those who enlist in 
popular organizations and political parties. 


a) The people continue to gather in wakes, pilgrimages, 
patron saints! festivities, baptisms, weddings, and funerals. He 
is not unaware that such expressions of popular religiosity are 
occasions for distracting people from the more demanding 
tasks of emancipation and service to others. But they are also 
events that can lead to the upbuilding of community bonds and 
spiritual formation. Pastoral wisdom is required to preserve 
tradition as a next stage for creativity, where substance is 
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preserved and form is respected. Only from such empathy can 
there be an appeal to foreswear abuse and to celebrate the 
humanity of such events as also part of the Good News. 


b) Base-level communities have been evolving and deserve 
pastoral priority. Borrowing the language of Puebla, Monseñor 
Romero characterizes such groupings as families in an inti- 
mate interpersonal relationship grounded in faith, celebrating 
the Word of God and taking their nourishment from the 
Eucharist. As such, the base-level communities fulfil the 
Christian vocation of life in solidarity, among the members 
and with respect to those outside who benefit from their 
service. In characteristic deference to the laity, the 
Archbishop predicts that as the common people in these 
communities assume their role as adult Christians, co- 
responsible for the church's work, priests and prelates who are 
unwilling to keep pace with today's church will feel the threat 
to their one-sided notion of authority as they are questioned 
and assessed by those who formerly only followed. As a good 
pastor he welcomes that development and hopes all involved 
will be given a new measure of Christian charity and unity. 


c) It is the sphere of companionship which best reveals 
Monseñor Romero's pastoral creativity and courage. It is a well 
known fact that few bishops in Latin America have had the 
respect he earned from popular organizations seeking new 
political and economic alternatives. Since in practically every 
case they oppose the elites and the governments who rule for | 
them, they are easily targeted as subversive. Merely to defend 
their right to exist is itself an act of subversion. Monseñor — 
Romero was not intimidated. He knew Christians did not 
exercise their vocation fully without joining with others in 
improving society. As he put it, "We do not speak of a 
politicized pastoral action, but rather of a pastoral action 
which offers an evangelical orientation to the Christian 
conscience in a politicized environment." His third pastoral 
letter was a commentary on that sentence. It caused alarm 
and wrath among the oligarchy and the military. Walls were 
plastered with the slogan "Be a patriot; kill a priest." 


In the fourth pastoral letter, Archbishop Romero quotes 
Puebla for support. "The church's presence in the political 
arena flows from the very core of the Christian faith. That is — 
to say, it flows from the lordship of Christ over the whole of 
life," even though it recognizes the proper autonomy of 
governments, parties, labor unions, and other groups in the 
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social and political arena. In short, Mnsefior Romero exhorts 
all who exercise leadership in the church to be willing in a 
spirit of prayerful search to incur misunderstanding, to offer 
| the companionship of the community of believers to those who 
Join popular political organizations. Only by taking this risk 
| can the church promote the just transformation of society, but 
also its freedom to question its members when their organiza- 
tions make absolute claims or engage in actions detrimental to 
| the common good. 


In the final analysis, as pastor, Archbishop Romero was 
prepared to give his life for his friends: "As a pastor, I am 
moliged .). 2." 


Resumen 


El Arzobispo Romero fue ante todo un pastor. Fue la 
muerte de uno de sus sacerdotes, profundamente comprome- 
tido con el pueblo, lo que le hizo adoptar una postura de 
compromiso semejante. En medio de su lucha, tanto en sus 
pastorales como en sus programas radiales, fue desarrollando 
un modo de entender la tarea pastoral que puede servir de 
ejemplo a todos los hispanos. En el ensayo se bosquejan los 
puntos esenciales de esa pastoral. 


y de su determinación de tornar 

esos sueños en realidad. También es 
una historia de explotación, soledad 

y miseria humana. ne 


Apunte bibliográfico 


Con todas las cifras y estadísti- 
cas que se manejan en el debate 
“acerca de la inmigración, y en toda 

la retórica política y sociológica en 


“Long Road North, por John — 
dson (New York: Doubleday 
Company, 1979) Ae O 


te libro provee un vistazo inti- 
10 y conmovedor de las vidas 
otidianas de dos mexicanos indo- 
cumentados tal como lo vio y cuen- 
‘ta el autor. Davidson los acompañó 
n su viaje redondo desde los Esta- 
os Unidos a México y de regreso. 
una historia de sus esperanzas y 


sueños de forjarse una vida mejor, 


torno a este tema, es fácil perder 


de vista la dimensión humana y 
personal del problema. Este libro se. 


ocupa de lo humano y personal, y 
por eso nos toca en lo más profundo 


- de nuestras personas. Lectura ne- 


cesaria para quien se interese en 
este tema. , 
Andrew Hernández 
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Resena bibliografica 
Roy D. Barton 


Historia de la Conferencia Rio Grande de la Iglesia Metodista 
Unida (Dallas: Bridwell Library, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, 1981), 158 pp. (There is also an English version, with the 
same imprint.) 


La familia metodista recibe este libro con gran jubilo, 
particularmente los metodistas hispanos que residen en el. 
suroeste del pais,puesto que ésta es la historia de la obra. 
metodista entre el pueblo hispano-parlante durante los últimos 
ciento veintidós años. Felicitamos al Dr. Náñez por darnos esta 
historia. 


El decano Joseph D. Quillian, de la Escuela de Teología de 
Perkins, bajo cuyos auspicios se publica el libro, dice del Dr. 
Náñez: y 

Alfredo Náñez es más representativo de la Conferencia 
Río Grande de la Iglesia Metodista Unida que lo que 
cualquier otra persona es hoy o tiene posibilidad de ser. 
Ha servido a dicha conferencia por casi cincuenta años 
como pastor, superintendente de distrito, secretario 
ejecutivo, presidente de instituto, profesor de seminario, 


autor y editor. Ha hecho grandes contribuciones a la 
Conferencia Río Grande por su trabajo y carácter. 


Muchos de nosotros le hemos sugerido por varios años que — 
escriba una historia de la Conferencia Río Grande para: 
publicación en inglés y español. El Dr. Náñez ha 
terminado este trabajo bajo los auspicios de la Escuela de 


Teología Perkins y con apoyo especial de Bridwell- 
Library. 


El Dr. Náñez describe varias etapas de desarrollo. Traza la 
historia de la obra en Nuevo México y Texas desde mediados 
del siglo diecinueve hata 1939, cuando el trabajo en esos dos 


estados se reorganizó en lo que hoy es la Conferencia Río 
Grande. 


El libro describe las ondas de la obra hispana metodista 
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desde sus principios humildes en San Antonio, Texas, y Santa 
Fe, Nuevo México. Es una ola que va extendiéndose hacia el 
centro de México hasta llegar al Pacífico, y otra ola que se 
dirige hacia Arizona, Colorado, Kansas y California. 


En esta obra se describen los cambios que tuvieron lugar 
por razones de politica internacional, movimiento de poblacio- 
nes, influencia de los dirigentes misioneros e hispanos, y las 
politicas de la iglesia nacional y regional. 


El autor usa el último capitulo de su obra para describir con 
orgullo la presencia de la Conferencia Rio Grande en medio del 
pueblo méxico-americano, en testimonio y servicio, como 
comunidad de servicio a Dios. Saluda los esfuerzos de los 
fundadores de la obra por su compromiso al evangelio, su 
sentido de determinación propia, y su anhelo y lucha por tener 
su propia estrucutra eclesiástica, que resultaron en la Confe- 
rencia Río Grande. El libro honra a todos estos patriarcas que 
contribuyeron hacia la formación de la Conferencia. 


Los lectores celebrarán las vidas y familias de los obreros 
mexicanos y méxico-americanos que dejaron huellas indelebles 
a través de todo el suroeste, formando congregaciones, 
estableciendo escuelas, colegios y centros de comunidad y de 
salubridad, y organizando grupos de jóvenes, de mujeres y de 
hombres, con el propósito de asentar la Iglesia Metodista 
hispano-parlante en el suroeste. 


o ae = chicanos. Por ejemplo, Reavis cita 
e bibliográfico estudios que demuestran que más 
del 70% de los "extranjeros ilega- 

les" paga impuestos sobre la renta, 


Without Documents, por a ab seguridad social y otros impuestos. 


eavis (New York: E ndor, 1978) _ Pero sólo el 2% ha recibido alguna 

2 forma de asistencia pública. Ade- 

Le bleed: al lect na visión más de de. riqueza de datos e. 
general de los problemas y comple- — información que el libro contiene, 
jidades en torno a la inmigración de. Reavis le ofrece al lector do 
mexicanos indocumentados a través Nes personales de obreros "ilega- 
de la frontera entre México y los les", y con ello le da un tono 
o Sintetiza de e -. humano a su obra. También descri- 


- be de modo realista cómo ciertos 
- poderosos intereses económicos y 


py pode se 
también. examina las. dera pb o políticos han dificultado el des- 
ciones aes a a ecles arrollo de una politica de inmigra- 


ción a y humana. 
_ Andrew Hernández 
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